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EVIEWS form a considerable part of 
Part xiv. of Vol. vi. of Dialect Notes, 
which we received the other day. There are 
also a short note about ‘ Microfilm Publica- 
tion’ and an article by Mr. Claude M. Simp- 
son, Jr., on Karly Rhode Island Pronuncia- 
tion. Above all, there is a new instalment of 
the unpublished third volume of R. H. Thorn- 
ton’s ‘ American Glossary ’ which takes this 
onward from ‘‘ Slang-whanger ”’ to ‘‘ Spoils 
System (The),’’ and includes a fair number 
of interesting words illustrated, as was to be 
confidently expected, by good groups of quo- 
tations. ‘‘ Sleazy,’’ a word of pretty long 
standing, is reported as still living in 1870, 
when it describes disparagingly goods made 
by pauper labour in Europe and sent into 
the United States. ‘‘Slim”’ is a syllable 
which, in different English-speaking regions, 
has been made to carry a variety of mean- 
ings; ‘‘ poor, meagre; low in spirits ’’ is its 
signification here. Under ‘‘slough’’ is a 
quotation about meadow-land where the water 
had “all dried up in sloughs,’ which reads 
curiously, though, on consideration, one sees 
how the word comes to be appropriate. 
“Smoke-stack’”’ is a pleasant picturesque 
word for a chimney, as is “‘ slide-rack’’ for 
hillsides covered with broken stones and a 
“sooner ’’ for a man who hurries into newly- 
opened territory to get the better location, 
and, again, ‘‘ sourdough,” a ‘‘ prospector ”’ 
living alone or with a friend, and making 
his own bread. ‘‘ To spell baker ’—to get 
into difficulties like a child who comes to the 
‘two-syllable words in the spelling-book—is 
marked as ‘‘ old and colloquial,” and illus- 
trated by a quotation from Longfellow. 





“The Soo ”’ is the Sault St. Marie Canal, 
whereof a quotation says that the freight 
tonnage passing through it in 1890 exceeded 
by 1,664,341 tons that which passed through 
the Suez Canal. 


E Romano-British Pottery Site near 

Hedgerley is the principal subject dealt 
with in Records of Buckinghamshire, Part iv. 
of Vol. xiii., which we have just received. 
The Excavation is described and very abund- 
antly illustrated by Messrs. Kenneth P. Oak- 
ley, C. E. Vulliamy and E. Clive Rouse, and 
the Pottery from the Kilns is examined by 
Mr. F, Cottrill. Last year, at Iver, was made 
an interesting discovery of pre-historic pot- 
tery and worked flints, which is thoroughly 
discussed by Mr. A. D. Lacaille; it includes 
an almost complete vessel of saucer-like form 
4% inches in diameter, which forms an impor- 
tant addition to the Neolithic remains of pot- 
tery in the Thames valley. The rest of the 
find is largely sherds. A XVI-century docu- 
ment relating to Whaddon Chase, and another 
giving rules for the use of common fields in 
the later seventeenth century must not be 
passed over. We were interested also in a 
Note on Roman Remains at Fingest—a large 
urn of extremely coarse ware enclosing burnt 
human bones, earth, charcoal and fragments 
of iron, and therewith also a small black pot, 
of fine ware, in perfect condition. This has 
been dated by experts towards the middle of 
the third century—not earlier. A curious de- 
tail is the presence of hob-nails from sandals. 
From the calcined’ bones and teeth it has been 
conjectured that the burial is that of a young 
adult female of delicate skeletal build. 


T is a pleasant thought that here and there 
people of taste and intelligence, artists and 
scholars and the like to whom the world is 
not wont to be very kind in the matter of 
money, are taking to keeping inns. We have 
long put down innkeeping in the list of occu- 
pations whose worth and attractions are 
undervalued. Now in a little publication 
called the True Temperance Quarterly—in 
the November number—we have Mr. S. P. B. 
Mais discoursing on ‘The Inn in English 
Life ’ and mentioning an inn or two run by 
a host who has come to the work from more 
obviously intellectual activities, viz., the Three 
Swans, Market Harborough, presided over 
by the artist and scholar John Fothergill, 
who is a connoisseur in food and wine and 
does ail the cooking himself; and the Hind’s 
Head at Bray, run by an actor, Barry 
Neame. Many other good inns besides does 
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he tell of ; and adds a point worth consider- 
ing in favour of a good inn as against the 
expensive hotel. In the hotel one meets 
people of one’s own sort—come away from 
ordinary life as one has come oneself, for a 
change; whom to meet is no holiday. In the 
country inn one has the chance of meeting the 
people of the country, whom to meet may con- 
stitute a holiday of a most refreshing sort. 


OSE who are interested in the curious 

and romantic episode of the French inva- 
sion of Pembrokeshire in 1797 may like to 
know of a brochure, reprinted from the Jour- 
nal of the Welsh Bibliographical Society of 
last August, in which our correspondent 
Principal Salmon, gives a descriptive list of 
the histories—Original, Derivative and Fic- 
titious—dealing with it. The original 
accounts are ten in number. The Duke of 
Rutland’s ‘ Journal of a Tour through North 
and South Wales . . . ’ which brought him, 
in August, 1797, into the neighbourhood, 
where he heard fully all Lord Cawdor’s share 
in the event, and himself witnessed the trans- 
fer of prisoners, is perhaps the most interest- 
ing of these. The seven Derivative accounts 
of the invasion are most of them rather care- 
less productions continuing the circulation of 
sundry mistakes. Among them, however, is 
‘The Descent of the French on Pembroke- 
shire,’ a narrative by Principal Salmon serv- 
ing as accompaniment to the reprint of his 
compilation of ‘West Wales Historical 
Records,’ brought out in 1929. The fictitious 
works, we gather (there are three items) deal 
somewhat freely with the facts. 


E October number of the Connoisseur 

presents itself with a fine reproduction 
of the portrait of Alberto Pio on the cover. 
This work is attributed, as frequenters of the 
National Gallery know, to Baldassare Peruzzi 
of Siena, and its subject, a nephew of Pico 
della Mirandola, Prince of Carpi, was an 
illustrious humanist. The principal papers 
in this number are an account of the Frans 
Hals Exhibition at Haarlem by M. N, S. 
Trivas; ‘Silver Chandeliers made for 
George Il’ by Mr. W. W. Watts; Mr. R. W. 
Symonds’s ‘ English Japanner’s Trade,’ and 
the second instalment of Herr Wolfgang 
Born’s ‘ Early European Automatons.’ All, 
as usual, are lavishly and beautifully illus- 
trated. Under ‘The Connoisseur in America’ 
Mrs. Helen Comstock describes and_ illus- 


trates a fine ‘ Rest on the Flight into Egypt,’ 
by Quentin Massys, which is now in the Art 
Museum of the trans-Atlantic Worcester. 








—_———. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


WHERE CANNING LIVED, 


I HAVE never seen any list of Canning’s 
places of residence, but I have been able, 
from his letters and otherwise, to piece to- 
— the following. After leaving his cham. 
ers in Paper Buildings, in the Temple, Can. 
ning occupied at the beginning of 179% a 
““small snug comfortable house ’’ in Charles 
Street, St. James’s Square. For a time he 
occupied rooms in the Albany (No. 5a). In 
1799 he was living in Spring Gardens—No. 13, 
at the right-hand corner of Cockspur Street. 
A popular yom politician, he was invited 
everywhere, as the following (hitherto unpub- 
lished) letter shows: 
Canning to his half-sister, Mrs. Richard 
Thompson. 
Decr. 16th, 1799. 


My dear Mary, 

Your friend’s Letter should not have been 
so long upon its road to you: but I had left 
Ashbourne,!l before It arrived there from 
London, on a visit into Leicestershire; & It had 
to follow me by cross posts which have only 
just brought it to my hands. 

1 have one or two more visits to pay in dif- 
ferent parts of the Country, and shall pass a 
few more days at Ashbourne, before I return 
to Town: but my stay at any one place will be 
so short that the only sure direction for my 
Letters in future is Spring Gardens; and b 
the end of the first weik in next month I sha 
be in Spring Garden myself to receive them. 

Ever your most affectionate 


After his marriage in 1800 we find him at 
Putney Hill, and the following year he bought 
for a country residence South Hill Park— 
““not Farm, nor Grove, still less Place, to 
which it has no analogy ’’—near Bracknell, 
Berks, which he further described as a very 
pretty place, ‘“‘not very large, but large 
enough, in Windsor Forest—28 miles from 
Town, 9 from Windsor—a good house an 
a farm of 200 acres.’’ His town house dur 
ing his ownership of South Hill was at 9, 
Conduit Street (commemorated by a tablet). 
He gave up South Hill about 1809, an 
changed his country seat to Hinckley, i 
Leicestershire, about the same time occupy- 





1 Ashbourne Hall, in Derbyshire, the home 
of the Rev. William Leigh, where Canning Was 
a frequent visitor. Mrs. Leigh was his aunt 
the younger of his father’s two sisters. 
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ing a house at 24, Bruton Street. In 1809 
he acquired Gloucester Lodge, Brompton, 
which was situated where the present 
Gloucester Road crosses Cromwell Road. In 
1922, when he became for the second time 
Foreign Minister, Canning had one of the 
rooms in the Foreign Office fitted up as a bed- 
room so that (as The Times of 25 Sept., 1822, 
tells us) ‘‘ when the House sits late the Right 
Honourable Gentleman will be able to retire 
earlier to rest, and with less fatigue, than in 

ing so far as Gloucester Lodge.”’ Gloucester 
tae was acquired by him primarily for the 
reception of his invalid son, whom later he 
removed to his Hinckley residence. 

Canning also had a house at Brighton, No. 
100, Marine Parade, the present Royal Cres- 
cent Hotel, in which the original portico with 
its two Doric pillars is now seen built into 
awindow. From the lower part of the house 
was a tunnel, leading beneath the road to the 
beach, by means of which the steep descent 
from the cliff was entirely avoided. Thus The 
Times of 29 Sept., 1827, which stated that the 
house was only occupied by Canning during 
the illness he had before his last session in 
Parliament. But Mrs, Pitt Byrne (copied 
by modern —- tells us that not long after 
Canning’s death she was taken over the house 
by her father, who thought of buying it, and 
that she remembered ‘‘ a subterranean pas- 
sage leading from his study . . . which was 
of an octagon form; it was thickly padded 
and lined with green baize . . . there was 
one window which looked out on the beach, 
and at high water the sea came up to the 
wall; entire privacy was thus secured.”’ 
According to Mrs. Pitt Byrne (‘ Gossip of 
the Century,’ vol. i., p. 60), it was here 
that “after the atten of another great 
orator, he was wont to rehearse his speeches 
when the sea was at its roughest, trying which 
voice should out-top the other.’’ Lewis Mel- 
ville (‘ Brighton : Its Associations, Its Follies 
and Its Fashions,’ p. 105) goes one better 
and tells us that in this octagonal room Can- 
ning received visitors whose calls it was not 
desirable should be generally known, and 
amongst them the Prince, ‘‘ who often con- 
sulted Canning on matters of which he did 
not wish the public to know.’’ I am informed 
that a bricked subterranean passage still leads 
from a front room, by well-made steps, under- 
neath Marine Parade, to a room built in the 
face of the present cliff, about midway be- 
tween the top of the cliff and the promenade, 





now blocked up beneath the 
Marine Parade, and the room, used as a 


Madeira Drive, at its foot. The passage is 
roadway of 


boys’ club, is approached by a stair from the 
lower promenade. It seems to have been ori- 
ginally of octagonal shape. 

Frep. R. Gate. 


FAMILY NAMES FROM OLD 
DOCUMENTS. 
(See ante pp. 42, 150, 188, 272). 


Morren (Isle of Wight, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
1014 (29). 
Mo.eHowseE, Motiowes (Suffolk, 1553-5), 
B.C.P. 1356 (15). 
1391-1453), 


Mottyne (Essex, 
(235). / 
( = French Moulin?) 
Momrrevyt (Dorset, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1057 


KO.P. 7 


(17). 
Monam ) (Somerset, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
MENAN | 988 (4). 
Moncey (Gloucester, 1533-8), E.C.P. 856 
(50), 


( = Mountjoy? Cf. alternative spellings 
Mongham, EK.C.P. 540, No. 25, and 
Mountiam, E.C.P. 546 (No, 15). 
Mooxke (Notts, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
(62), 
Moortyne (Somerset, 
1033 (28). 
(Place-name from mote-ing = 
meadow ?) 


Mopre (Devon, 1538-1544), 
39). 
(Cf. Mapp?) 


1061 
E.C.P. 

ditch- 
E.C.P. 1035 


1538-1544), 


(Sussex, 1544-1547), 
E.C.P. 1113 (47). 
(Suffolk, undated), 
Copinger’s ‘ Suffolk 
Records.’ 

(A pedigree of this family is in the 

British Museum Additional MSS. 19, 

142). 
Morar 
Morer 


Moptyte, Morten 


| (Surrey, 1555-8) 


( = moorman ?) 


E.C.P. 1428 (49). 
E.C.P. 1388 (47). 
Morcett (Essex, 1404-1424), E.C.P. (39). 

Mousys (Devon, 1533-8), E.C.P. 856 (10). 
Mowtync, Mowntyne (Norfolk, 1538- 
1544), B.C.P. 972 (47). 
(Form of Mountain?) 
Muppiman (Warwick before 1625), ‘ The 
King’s Journalist,’ by J. G. Muddiman. 





(Somerset, 1851), Trin. Coll. 
Admissions. 

Mut. 

TS) (Devon, 1538-1544), E.C.P, 1038 
(48). 
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(Son of Mul? 
con ’), 
Mutierpe (Cambridge, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 
1249 (71). 
More. See Mewers. 
oo (York, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1033 
4 


See Searle’s ‘ Onomasti- 


Mustett (Bedford, 1493-1500), E.C.P. 213 
(53). 
Myas (Oxford, 1533-8), E.C.P. 907 (22). 
( = Myers?) 
Mycrort, London 
1929. 
( = mythe-croft ?) 
Myn (Hereford, 1453), Calendar of Patent 
Rolls, 1452-1461, p. 166. 
( = Meen?) 
Mynrricue (Hereford, 1533-8), E.C.P. 831 


(62). 
( = mint-ridge ?) 
Myrrue (Berks, 1538-1544), 
93 


>. 
Mvsrrr (Herts, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1454 (11). 
{ Navin (Derby, 1765), ‘ D.N.B.’ 


Suburban Directory, 


E.C.P. 1016 


Napyn, Nopyn (Stafford, 
E.C.P. 1244 (46). 
Natprett, London Directory, 1931. 
Field-name in Cuckfield, Co. Sussex, 
E.C.P. 835 (8); 1533-8. 
Natron (York, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 974 (60). 
(Place-name from Mawton, Co. Yorks ?) 
Nannan (London, 1533-8), E.C.P. 862 (1). 
Narson (Surrey, Henry VII or VIII), 
Court of Requests, 3 (118). 
| Natrrass (London Directory, 


1547-1551), 


County 
Suburbs, 1928). 

ey a (London, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 504 
47). 

NesBE (Somerset, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1150 (24). 
(Cf. Nibb and Knibb). 
NEELD (Middlesex, 1754), Burke’s Peerage. 
Neuve (Lincoln, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1257 
(57). 
(Nylde is a recorded form of ‘‘ needle.’’) 

Nese (Lincoln, 1533-8), E.C.P. 862 (4). 

Nest (Gloucester, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1297 


(Welsh female personal name?) 
Newce (Suffolk, 1486-1515), E.C.P. 


(10). 
Newetr (Northants, 1533-8), E.C.P. 863 


151 


23). 
NeynoweE (Devon, 1486-1493), E.C.P. 103 


(39). 

NIGHELLYN (Somerset, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1336 
(15). 

Nopyn. See NapIn. 








NoKET 
(173). 
(Diminutive of Noak?) 
Notak (Wilts, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1250 (59), 
Noone (Suffolk, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1457 (29), 
(Hardly Celtic; qy. form of Nunn?) 
NorRRINGTON may be from Norrington, Co, 
Wilts, 
NosE 
(69). 
(? Place-name from nose = a neck of 
land, given by Harrison but not by 
‘N.E.D.’) 
Nutrymoo (Hants, 1533-8), 
(16). 
Nyncu (Essex, 1377), Calendar of Inquisi- 
tions, III. 1056. 
NyncGeE (Essex, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 548 (49), 
( = atten inge?) 
(Somerset 
OaTEM 1894, 
London Directory, 1922. 
Osyns (Lincoln and Leicester, 1533-8) 
E.C.P. 864 (1). 
Over (Somerset, 1533-8), E.C.P. 814 (29). 
OFELDE (Derby, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1335 (15), 
( = Offa’s field ?) 
Orratis (Yorks, 1547), E.C.P. 1182 (9). 
OrFILeR (Leicester, 1936), personal obser- 
vation, 


(London, 1391-1453), E.C.P. 7 


(Sussex, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1959 


E.C.P. 813 


Directory (Taunton), 


Ocain (Somerset, temp. Henry VIII), 
BE.C.P. 455 (50), 
Ons) (Gloucester, 1533-8), E.C.P. 921 
Owean, British Museum Library Cata- 
logue. 
London Directory, 1931. 
ono | Oe). 1538-1544), E.C.P. 102 
(235). 


Orpres (Devon, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1035 (17). 
OrENGE (Devon, 1533-8), 4.C.P. 864 (38). 
OrFioo (Norfolk, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 10% 
(30). 
Orpe. See Horpr, 
Orrin, London Directory, 1922. 
Owren (Northants, 1533-8), E.C.P. 9% 
(16). 
Osse (Norfolk, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 108 
(53), 
(Osa is a. Christian name in Searle’s 
‘ Onomasticon ’). 
Owean. See Ocarn, 
Papeton, Papetou? (Warwick, 1553-5), 
E.C.P. 1370 (23). 
Papike (Hants, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1359 (37). 
Parrorp (Middlesex, 1404-1424), E.C.P. 5 
85 


). 
Paxye (Lincoln, 1533-8), E.C.P. 887 (22). 











quisi- 
} (49), 
nton), 


133-8), 


, (29). 
) (15), 


9). 


VIII), 
. 921 


Cata- 


102 
5 (17). 
38). 
. 108 


P, 925 
1043 


earle’s 


553-5), 


9 (37). 
C.P. 5 


(22). 
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Patt (Lincoln, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1488 (15). 
(From Old English personal names 
Paelli or Pallig ?) 
Partut (Sussex, 1296), Sussex Record Soci- 
ty, x. 91. 
 BawrLer (Kent, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1047 


7). 
sts (Hereford, 1533-8), E.C.P. 873 (1). 
PanyMeR (Essex, 1533-8), E.C.P. 868 (1). 
ParetyN (Wilts or Dorset, 1431-1483), 
B.C.P. 10 (16). 
Pare (Somerset, 1533-8), E.C.P. 10 (16). 
(Alternative derivations from Par, Co. 
Cornwall, or from Old English personal 
name Paeghere ?) 
ParsemMoreE (Devon, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1385 
32). 
( = Parr’s moor? Cf, Passmore). 
Parne (Oxford, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1043 
Parrett (Huntingdon, 1551-3), E.C.P. 
1252 (14). 
Parrowe (Lincoln, 1533-8), E.C.P. 857 (6). 
Parrucke (Stafford, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1375 
(18). 
(Diminutive of Patta or Peatta ?) 


J. B. Wattis CHapMan. 
(To be continued), 


THE FIRST MARQUIS OF MONT- 
ROSE: HIS POEMS AND HIS 
PERSONAL SEAL. 


Au to whom poetry is a living force must 
have rejoiced to see the poems of ‘‘ The 
Great Marquis’’ of Montrose (1612-1650) 
collected together and so well edited by Mr. 
Jonn L. Were in ‘ N, and Q.’ of 9 October. 
ay I be permitted in this connection to re- 
cord a reference to my own letter entitled ‘ A 
Famous Stanza,’ dealing with Montrose’s 
poems as a whole, which was published in 
John 0’ London’s Weekly, 29 Aug., 1936? 
The further purpose of the present letter is 
to reproduce for purposes of record the fol- 
lowing extracts from an old and highly in- 
teresting treatise, wiich have reached me 
from E, M. Tenison, the eminent historian, 
to whom we are deeply indebted for the 
illuminating work on ‘ Elizabethan England ’ 
whereof five volumes have already appeared. 
It will be seen presently how the exposition 
of an error in this treatise lends opportunity 
for fascinating reflection on the origin of the 
motto and device upon Montrose’s private 
teal and for their correlation with the most 
famous of the lines in his best-known poem. 





The Art of Making Devises. Done into Eng- 
lish by Tho: Blount, Gent., 1648. [Such is the 
main title]. Whereto is added A Catalogue of 
Coronet-Devises, both on the King’s side and 
the Parliament’s side, in the late Warres, 
London, 1650.. 

In this treatise we find as follows :— 

The Marquesse of Montrose in Scotland bore 
for figure a Laurel of Gold, in a field Argent, 
and for Motto, Magnis Aut Excidam Ausis. 
Intimating that he would either atchieve some 
great designe, or fall in the Attempt. (p. 71). 

The Lord Montrosse (after he had obtain’d 
a Victory in Scotland, and as it should seem was 
in hope to joyn with the King’s party in Eng- 
land) figur’d six hands, holding as many 
swords, closing together, and the motto, Quos 
Pietas, Honor et Virtus fecit Amicos. (pp. 90- 


Another eminent person figured a river run- 
ning between two high Rocks, and a man seem- 
ing to attempt the leaping from one to the 
other, the motto Nil Medium. (pp. 90-91). 

This last, writes E. M. Tenison, ‘‘ is a mis- 
take. It was Montrose himself who chose this 
motto [i.e., Nil Medium] and it was a lion 
not a man in act to leap. Several of his 
letters are sealed with that device.’’ 

A facsimile of this personal seal of Mont- 
rose will be found in the admirable ‘ Memoirs 
of the Marquis of Montrose,’ by Mark 
Napier, published in 1856, vol. ii., p. 747, as 
also on the title page of ‘The Memoirs of 
James Marquis of Montrose, 1639-1650,’ by 
the Rev. George Wishart, D.D. (Bishop of 
Edinburgh, 1662-1671), translated, etc., by 
the Rev. A. D. Murdoch and H. F, Morland 
Simpson, and published in London, 1893. 

That Montrose was a ‘‘ companion of the 
classics,’’ to quote from vol. i., p. 60, of such 
work of Mark Napier, is well known; and to 
such companionship may well, I think, be 
attributed such device. For I concur with 
the late W. H. Simcox, Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, in attributing it to the fol- 
lowing passage in chapter iv. of the Second 
Book of the Histories of Tacitus :— 

Esse privatis cogitationibus progressum, et 
prout velint, plus minusve sumi ex fortuna: 
imperium cupientibus nihil medium inter 
summa aut praecipitia. 

Let me quote from his ‘ Cornelii Taciti 
Historiae’ (in the ‘‘ Catena Classicorum ”’ 
series), published in or about the seventies: 
‘In private designs there is room to advance 
(or not); private men may, as they choose, 
draw more or less heavily upon fortune.’ 
And then he proceeds as follows :— 

Inter summa aut praecipitia. So M. [i.e. the 
“ archetypal MS”; ‘ Mediceus ”: see his page 
lxix] and recent edd., but two copies and the 
old vulgate substituted et, which is as much 
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less Tacitean as it is more obvious. The sense 
either way would be the same, no alternative 
between the highest success and utter downfall 
(Church and Brodribb); but with et the words 
could be translated, “there was no ground 
intervening between precipitous heights,” and 
to this false interpretation of-a false reading 
we probably owe the picturesque device of 
Montrose—a lion preparing to leap from one 
rocky peak to a higher, with an abyss between. 

Differing, however, from such author, I hold 
that, alike in the device on his seal and in 
Nil Medium as the motto thereover, Mont- 
rose was inspired by his own true interpreta- 
tion of the true reading of the passage in 
question. To hold otherwise would be to mis- 
understand completely the spirit of ‘‘ The 
Great Marquis.’’ Be his words ‘‘ To Gain 
or Lose it All’’ (Mark Napier, op. cit. vol. i. 
Appendix, p. xxxiv.) or “‘ Win or Lose it 
All’? (Mark Napier, op. cit., vol ii., p. 746) 
—whereof I prefer the latter—there were no 
half-ways for him. 

He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small, 
That dares not put it to the touch 
To Win or Lose it All. 
L. Granam H. Horton-Smitu. 


(‘‘ Montisrosanides.’’) 
Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


ORDSWORTH’S COPY OF ‘ MODERN 
PAINTERS.’—I have just received from 

Messrs. Henry Young and Sons, Ltd., of 
Liverpool, a catalogue of second-hand books 
for sale, one item of which is of absorbing 
interest. This (No. 75) is a presentation 
copy of the first edition of the second volume 
of Ruskin’s ‘Modern Painters’ (1846), 
which has 
the following inscription on half-title, viz.: 
*“W. Wordsworth, Esgr., with W. Boxall’s 
sincere regards’... The eleven errors referred 
to in the page of errata have been neatly cor- 
rected in pencil, and in the upper margin of 
page 157 in the same handwriting is the 
couplet :— 

‘Whether he strut in sock or buskin, 

Still the same conceited Ruskin!’ 

There can be no doubt that ‘ W. Boxall’ was 
Sir William Boxall, the celebrated portrait 
painter and director of the National Gallery. 

Unfortunately it is not quite clear from the 
language of the catalogue whether ‘‘ the same 
handwriting ’’ refers to the inscription by 
*“'W. Boxall,’’ or to the corrections in pencil, 
or to both. In the first and last of these 
three alternatives, the couplet is by Boxall, 
but in the second both it and the corrections 
may be either by Boxall, or by Wordsworth, 








or, of course, by some third party. If th 
handwriting of the couplet and of the corre. 
tions is not the same as that of the inscrip.- 
tion, then the further problem as to whether 
it is that of Wordsworth or of some third 
party ought to be easily soluble, since Words. 
worth’s writing is known. These ‘points need 
investigation. Anyhow, it seems worth while 
to put the matter, even in this dubious form, 
on to some more permanent record than that 
of a bookseller’s catalogue. This note, of 
course, is justified only on two assumptions, 
Firstly, that ‘‘ W. Wordsworth ”’ is the poet 
(he died 1850) ; and, second, that the couplet, 
whoever be its author, is not already other- 
wise well known. Josepu E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 


OHNSON AND SENECA.—Ben Jonson's 
‘ Epode’ in praise of virtuous love ends 
thus : 


Much more a noble, and right generous mind, 
To virtuous moods inclined, 
That knows the weight of guilt: he will 
refrain 
From thoughts of such a strain, 
And to his sense object this sentence ever, 
“Man may securely sin, but safely never ”— 


that is, the sinner’s conscience may be lulled | 


to sleep, but the penalties of sin will be 
exacted. Therefore ‘‘ the weight of guilt” 
above must be the external sanctions of moral- 
ity, divine and human. Jonson seems to have 
turned upside down a line of Seneca :—‘‘ Sce- 
lus aliqua tutum, nulla securum tulit,”’ some 


women have sinned with safety, none with , 


peace of soul (Loeb), a sentiment which seems | 


to me much finer than that which he has sub- ': 


stituted. 
G. G. L. 
HE B.B.C. AND ‘SETTING THE 
THAMES ON FIRE.’’—Listening, a 


fortnight ago, to one of the charming talks 
for the schools broadcast in the B.B.C. 
National Programme, ‘Our Village,’ ‘ The 
Mill and the Miller,’ at 2.5 p.m., Oct. 2, 
I was startled on hearing the words “to 
set the temse on fire,’’ used of a vigorous 
worker with the flour-sieve. It seems most 
unfortunate that thousands of school-children 
should be tempted to believe that such 4 
phrase was the origin of the proverbial “ set- 
ting the Thames on fire.’’ The absurdity of 
this bogus derivation was exposed by Pro 
fessor Skeat over half a century ago. See his 
two letters in ‘ N. and Q.’, 6 S. viii. 476; & 
14. In the second of these Dr. Skeat wrote: 


It appears that this fable (as I suspect it will 
turn out to be) can be traced as far back as 
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March 25, 1865, when it was first started by a 
correspondent signing himself P. in ‘ N. and Q.’ 
38, vili. 239. Observe that P. puts forward his 
solution quite as a mere guess, saying that 
“the long misuse of the word temse ... may 

ssibly have tended to the substitution of sound 
or sense.” Mr. Hazlitt merely copies what is 
there said. The statement made is that “an 
active fellow, who worked hard, not unfre- 
quently wae italics are Prof. Skeat’s] set the 
rim of the temse on fire by force of friction 
against the rim of the flour-barrel.” Mr. Haz- 
litt improves this into the “iron rim of the 
temse,” it being, of course, quite easy to set 
iron “on fire.” Now I think we have a right 
to expect some sort of proof of the statement. 
If “an active fellow ” could do this once, he 
can do it now. Well, I should like to see him 
do it. Who can quote the phrase from a book 
older than 1865? 

Weekley, in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ 
says briefly: ‘‘ Thames, to set on fire. From 
18 century. A similar phrase has been used 
of other rivers, e.g., of the Liffey,’’ and adds 
the German ‘‘ Er hat den Rhein und das 
Meer angeziindet’’ from Nigrinus, about 
1580. Skeat’s letters are reprinted in his 
‘Student’s Pastime,’ p. 168. 


Epwarp Bens ty. 
St. Albans. 


(PXTENARIANS.—To reach and pass the 
age of a hundred years must, one thinks, 
have been a rare event at any time. I wonder 
if the founder and first editor of ‘ N. and Q.’, 
W. J. Thoms, contested in“his book on 
‘Human Longevity,’ any of the examples 
given in the Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 
1769. This is certainly a remarkable month 
in its record of centenarians, for the Obitu- 
ary includes the following :— 

Mr, Day of the Borough, aged 106. 

Mr. William Wells, of Rochester, aged 104. 

Mr. Homer, of Gravesend, aged 106. 

Henry James Oswald, at St. Omers, a cele- 
brated mathematician, aged 105. 

SENEX. 


WARDS A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
EPITAPH (cont. from ante p. 349) :— 


27, An Theater of Mortality: Or, the Illus- 
trious Inscriptions extant upon the Several 
Monuments . . . within Gray-Frairs Church- 
Yard: [and] A Further Collection of Funeral 
Inscriptions over Scotland, by Robert Monteith. 
Edinburgh 1704-13. 2 vols., f’cap 8vo. 

.28. Sketches of Glasgow Necropolis; Descrip- 
tive, Historical, and Biographical. Glasgow. 
1851. [by Robert Blair.] f’cap 8vo. 

_ 29. Monuments and Monumental Inscriptions 
in Scotland, by the Rev. Charles Rogers. Edin- 
burgh. 1871-73. 2 vols. 8vo. 

30. The Epitaphs and Monumental Inscri 
tions in Greyfriars Churchyard, Edinburgh. 





pe see Introduction and Notes, by Dr. David 
on ay Collected by James Brown. Edin- 
burgh. 1867. Cr. 8vo. Plates. 

31. Beteote and Inscriptions from Burial 
Grounds and Old Buildings in The North East 
of Scotland, with Historical, Biographical, 
Genealogical and Antiquarian notes, by Andrew 
Jervise, F.S.A.Scot. Edinburgh. 1875-9. 2 vols. 
4to. Plates. 

32. Inscriptions from the Burial Grounds of 
Brechin and Magdalene Chapel. Also lists of 
Donations to the Poor; Curious Signboards; 
Popular Local Rhymes, etc. [by Andrew Jer- 
vise.] Brechin. [1864.] f’cap. 8vo. 

33. Jervise’s Rhymes and Lore of Brechin and 
the North-East. A Paper read at ,the Edin- 
burgh Rymour Club, by Alan Reid, f.S.A. Scot. 
Brechin. 1915. Cr. 8vo. 

34. English Mural Monuments and Tomb- 
stones: a Collection of 84 Photographs of Wall 
Tablets, Table Tombs, and Headstones of the 
17th and 18th Centuries, selected by H. Bats- 
ford. London. [1916.] Roy. 8vo. 

35. Essay on Sepulchres, or a Proposal for 
erecting some Memorial of the Illustrious Dead 
in all Ages on the spot where their Remains 
have been interred, by William Godwin. 
London. 1809. 12mo. 

36. Churchyard Monuments at Newhattle, by 
the Rev. J. Carrick. Edinburgh. 1903. 
[llus. sq. 8vo. 

37. The Gods Acres of Dumbarton, and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of some of those who sleep 
therein, by D. Macleod. n.p. Sm. 4to. 

38. The more Interesting Epitaphs and Monu- 
mental Inscriptions in the Geestilave Church- 
yard, Edinburgh. Edinburgh. 1893. Cr. 8vo. 

39. Ancient Funerall Monuments within the 
United Monarchie, with the dissolved Monas- 
teries, their Founders, etc.; also, the Death and 
Buriall of Certaine of the Bloud Royall... by 
John Weever. London, 1631. folio. 

10. Register of Interments in the Greyfriars 
Burying-Ground, Edinburgh. 1658-1700. Edin. 
xN.D. Roy. 8vo. 

41. Aberdeenshire Epitaphs and Inscriptions, 
with Historical, Biographical, Genealogical and 
Antiquarian Notes, by J. A. Henderson. Aber- 
deen. 1907. 4to. 

12. Notes on the Churchyards of Currie, Kirk- 
newton and the Calders, by A. Reid. n.p. sq. Svo. 

43. The Church and Churchyard of Fordyce, 
by W. Cramond. 1886. f’cap 8vo. 

44. Metrical Epitaphs, Ancient and Modern: 
edited by the Rev. John Booth, M.A. London 
and York. 1868. 12mo. 

45. Voices from the Tombs or, Epitaphs, Origi- 
nal and Selected: with a large selection of 
appropriate Texts of Scripture, by the Rev. B. 
Ritchings, M.A. London. 1858. Cr. 8vo. 

46. Epitaphs of the Catacombs or Christian 
Inscriptions in Rome During the First Four 
Centuries, by the Rev. J. Spencer Northcote, 
D.D. London. 1878. 8vo. 

J. L. Werr. 


IARRIERS’ INN, BUDE, CORNWALL.— 
This fifteenth-century inn is to be re- 
placed by a modern one. 
J, ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





LAN FOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 
ASCRIBED TO EVELYN. — In ‘ The 
History of the Royal Academy of Arts,’ by 
William Sandby, London, 1862, vol. i., pp. 
19-20, it is stated that John Evelyn published 
in 1662 a work on engraving called ‘ Sculp- 
tura,’ in which he unfolds a scheme he had 
formed for an academy for the encourage- 
ment of art. Details of the plan are then 
cited at lehgth, providing for separate schools 
of drawing, modelling, architecture, etc., and 
rooms for exhibition; a collection of fine 
examples of art; professors of anatomy, per- 
spective, etc., and their lectures; living 
models; medals for students and travelling 
fellowships; and other requirements of the 
institution. No such plan is discoverable in 
Evelyn’s ‘ Sculptura,’ or in any of his Mis- 
cellaneous Writings, edited by William 
Upcott, 1825. Where can Sandby have found 
this plan, which he mistakenly states to have 
been set forth by Evelyn in his ‘ Sculptura ’? 
S. R. A. 


ILLIAM W. LORD.—It is planned to 
issue a collected edition of the poems 
of this American poet, who was praised by 
Wordsworth, and criticised by Poe. Any 
information about any MS. letters or poems, 
or broadsides or leaflets relating to Lord, also 
any English notices of him, will be welcomed 
gratefully. The family papers are accessible 
to me, but at least two poems, ‘ Washington’s 
Stand at Monmouth’ (published in some 
Princeton Magazine) and a poem on_ the 
Virgin Mary published in the Churchman 
about 1891, have not yet been found. I think 
it also possible that Lord’s poem on England 
may have been reprinted there in 1845 or 
later. 
T. O. Masport. 


USCH AND LODDIGES OF HACKNEY. 

' —In B, Clarke’s ‘ Glimpses of Ancient 
Hackney and Stoke Newington’ (1894) it is 
stated, p. 32, that the predecessor of Conrad 
Loddiges, the famous nurseryman of Hackney, 
was John Busch, ‘‘a celebrated gardener, 
both in planning and cultivation,’’ who was 
engaged by y & Empress of Russia, 
Catherine II, to lay out her gardens; ‘‘ he 
sold his business and grounds in 1771, to Mr. 
Conrad Loddiges, who then moved to Bar- 
ber’s Barn . . . Busch’s original nursery 
appears to have been nearer Well Street.”’ 








Dr. Clarke, who wrote these ‘ Glimpses,’ was 
born at Hackney and lived there nearly all 
his long life; he was clearly intimate with 
two or three generations of the Loddiges, s0 
what he says carries weight. But I cannot 
find any record in gardening annals of this 
John Busch. Loudon, in his ‘ Encyclo- 
paedia ’ of gardening, does not mention him 
in his account of Russian gardens or in his 
notice of the Loddiges. Possibly some record 
of him may be found in Hackney archives, 
though after 1771 he would be identified with 
Russia-—if he actually went there. The name 
suggests that he was of German origin. Con- 
rad Loddiges was born in Holland. But any 
information about him would be welcome. 


W. Roserts. 
69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 


OHN S. FARMER.—Can any reader of 
‘N. and Q.’ direct me to a biographical 
account of John S. Farmer, who collaborated 
with William Ernest Henley in compiling ‘ A 
Dictionary of Slang and Colloquial English ’? 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ and other like sources yield 
no information about him. I have heard it 
stated that ‘‘ John S. Farmer ”’ is a pseudo- 
nym, and one student of argot suggests that 
no such person existed. References to Farmer 
in the biographies of those who might have 
known him are singularly lacking. 


Joun H. Brrss. 


ONMOUTH RELICS.—Does anyone know 
what has become of the Strode Pardon, 
and the Duke of Monmouth’s pistols and 
gauntlets, which were, until his death, in the 
possession of the late Sir Henry Bayly, K.H., 
of Burley Villa, Lyme Regis, and who died 
Jan, 31, 1867. 
I am most anxious to trace these missing 
relics, 
JOHN BeENnert-STANFORD. 


LYctumM BARBARUM.—I should be grate- 

ful for any information about Lycium 
barbarum, and why it is called ‘‘ The Duke 
of Argyll’s tea-tree.’’ It is quite common 
along the south coast in Hants and Dorset, 
though rather a hedge-rambler than a tree, 
and I knew it in Surrey some sixty years ago. 
Johns (‘ Flowers of the Field’) says it is an 
‘* African shrub,’’ naturalised in many 
places, but it seems to be referred to on p. 222 
of Gordon’s ‘ Two Vagabonds in Languedoc’ 
as being a well-known source of ‘‘ tea ’’ among 
the inhabitants of Najac. Who is the nuncu- 


patory ‘‘ Duke of Argyll ’’? 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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VARGEYS: VICARAGE, FREEMEN OF 
THE CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY. 
—A large fireback recently presented to Hasle- 
mere Museum bears the arms of the Cloth- 
workers’ Company and the initials W. V. 
The initials may be those of a Freeman of 
the Company. Major W. F. Pothecary, 
D.C.M., Clerk to the Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany, informs me that in 1630 a William 
Vargeys was apprenticed to Jacob Wills and 
subsequently was admitted as a Freeman, and 
that in 1637 a William Vicarage was appren- 
ticed to Arrington, and also took up 
his Freedom afterwards. Information about 
these Freemen is wanted. Was William 
Vargeys a relative of the William Vargis who, 
from 1638 to 1646, was Warden of Sackville 
College, East Grinstead ? 
EK. W. Swanton. 
Educational Museum, Haslemere, Surrey. 


gir BENJAMIN WRIGHT, BART.—Son 
and heir of Nathan Wright, Esq., mer- 
chant, of London and of Cranham Hall, 
Essex, who died 11 Mar., 1657. Sir Ben- 
jamin married Jane, daughter of John, or 
William, Williams, of London, merchant. Is 
there any record of the date of his birth or 
the year in which he died? He was created 
a baronet 15 Feb., 1660, being styled of Cran- 
ham Hall. 





Henry COoLtett. 


ARCOURTS AT EDGEHILL.—At least 
two members of the Harcourt family were 
commissioned officers in the Parliamentary 
Army during the war of the Commonwealth, 
viz., 1. Walter Harcourt, who was a quarter- 
master in the 59th Troop of Horse under the 
Earl of Bedford in 1642 and promoted cap- 
tain in 1646; 2. a Harcourt whose Christian 
name I should like to know, an ensign in 
William Constable’s Regiment. It is highly 
probable that one or both of these were present 
at the Battle of Edgehill (as well as at 
Naseby), although I have not hitherto been 
able to discover any documentary or printed 
evidence of the fact. Can any of your readers 
supply me with this information ? 
Witiam Harcovurt-BatTH. 
Collingwood Villa, Plymouth. 


RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS IN INDIA. — 

I should be glad of a list, with particu- 
lars and dates when they are held, of the 
festivals celebrated in Hindustan, connected 
with the following denominations: 1. Mos- 
lem; 2. Hindu; 3. Buddhist religions, 


Witti1am Harcourt-Batu. 





IGAN, MARESCHAL OF HENRY I.— 

Is anything known about Wigan, Mares- 
chal of Henry I, beyond what is given by 
Dugdale in his ‘ Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire’? Dugdale assumes, apparently on 
insufficient grounds, p. 494, that his estate 
finally went to Walter de Culy, whereas 
Walter D’Oyly Bailey, in his account of the 
House of D’Oyly, states that the Lady of 
Shrieveley married Walter D’Ouilly. 


R. M. DEetey. 


ANONS, EDGWARE.—I am anxious to 
trace any relics still existing, either of 
the palace of Canons, Edgware, or relating to 
the three Dukes of Chandos, particularly the 
first one. The facts known to me are that 
the staircase railing went to Chesterfield 
House and a pair of gates to Durdans, Epsom. 
I should like information about portraits. 
And can I get anywhere a copy of a book, 

‘The Princely Chandos ’? 

S. J. Youne. 


O PLAYS ON THURSDAY (See ante pp. 
290, 312, 328).—In the interesting list of 
plays performed at Richmond and Twicken- 
ham in the summer seasons 1746-1753, con- 
tributed to your columns at the references by 
Mr. Emmett L. Avery, I notice that, with 
the rarest exceptions, Thursdays are a dies 
non in the players’ week. What is the 
explanation of this? Was Thursday a recog- 
nised rest day? Or was there any local 
reason for there being no performances on 
that day? 


H. F. 
X VLCENT. AIDS TO BIBLE STUDY: 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL QUERIES. — 


Can anyone give any bibliographical particu- 
lars about the following pamphlets, or any 
biographical notes as to the persons whose 
names appear thereon ? 

The first Alphabet of Directions to common 
places conteining all the Hebrew, Caldean, 
Greeke, Latine and other strange names dis- 
persed throughout the whole Bible conducing 
to the profitablest things thereof. The further 
contents and use of which more at large is 
expressed in the Preface preceding. 

The ‘‘ preceding Preface’ finishes and is 
signed as follows: 

I take my leave of thee this xxii of December 
Anno Domini 1578. Thine in the Lord. Robert 
F. Herry. 

This is bound up in the same volume as the 
Bible by Robert Barker (ante p. 318). 

Also bound up with this is a book of Psalms 
with the following title: 
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The Whole Booke of Psalmes collected into 
English meetre by Thomas Sternhold, John 
ee and others conferred with the Hebrue 
with apt Notes to sing them withall set forth 
and allowed to be sung in all Churches of all 
the people my ooo before and after Morning 
and Evening Prayer: as also before and after 
Sermons and moreover in private houses for 
their godly solace and comfort laying apart 
all ungodly songes and balades which tend onely 
to the nourishing of vice and corrupting of 
youth. James V. If any be afflicted let 
him “wig if any be mery let him sing psalms 
Let the woord of God dwell plenteously in you 
in all wisdome teaching and exhorting one 
Another in Psalms and Hymnes and spiritual 
Songes and sing unto the Lord in your hartes. 
London Printed by John Wolfe for the Assignees 
of Richard Day 1586. 


T. Cann HuGues, F.s.A. 


GERMANS IN SOUTH AMERICA.— 
Where can I find information on the 
history and development of German settlers 
and their work in South America? Besides 
accounts of these I should be glad of titles of 
fiction. I know von Zobeltitz’s ‘ Der Mann 
im feurigen Ofen.’ M. U. H.R. 


ACON : REFERENCE WANTED.—Where, in 
the works of Bacon, can I find these sen- 
tences which a French letter-writer of 1850 has 
translated as: “ Si les régles défendent d’élever 
les bras au dessus de la téte, et que la passion 
les y porte, elle fait bien. La passion en sait 
plus que les régles.” 

This can be translated as “If the rules for- 
bid raising the arms above the head, and emo- 
tion carries them there, it does well. Emotion 
knows better than rules.” However, a faithful 
translator of the letter should—its seems to me— 
use Bacon’s exact words. 

MARSHALL SMELSER. 

St. Louis University Library, St. Louis, Mo., 

U.S.A. 


OEM QUOTED BY DU MAURIER 
WANTED.—On op. 285 of George du 
Maurier’s ‘ Trilby’ is the following: 

“ For Taffy was getting sick of ‘ this ghastly 
thin-faced time of ours,’ as he sadly called it 
(quoting from a strange and very beautiful 
poem called ‘ Faustine’ which had just ap- 
peared in the Spectator—and which our three 
enthusiasts already knew by heart).” 

The files of the Spectator have been searched 
in vain for this poem. Can any of your readers 
tell me where the poem can be found; or, better 
still, quote the poem? I should be most grate- 
ful for the information. Denex Wuiraiay. 


OEM WANTED.—Can anyone tell me where 
I can find a poem called ‘The Sportsman’s 
Dream,’ and who was the author? 
lines I remember are: 
“Oh those peaches Royal Georges 
How the juice runs down my chin.” 


J. R. 


The only 
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Replies. 
IMITATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE, 
(clxxiii. 334). 

|* 


under ‘‘ Imitations,’’ one includes 
Adaptations, Alterations, Ballets, Bur- 
lesques, False Ascriptions, Forgeries, Mis- 
taken Attributions, Operas and _ Traves- 
ties, the total number of examples exceeds 
two hundred. The following skeleton list is 
not exhaustive but representative. The latest 
example I recall is a continuation of Shakes. 
peare’s ‘ Sonnets,’ issued a few years ago, in 
which the Australian author cleverly pre- 
served both spirit and form of our poet's 
revelations of 1609. 

For fuller details of authors, titles, sizes, 
illustrations, connections, and locations, your 
querist should consult my ‘ Shakespeare Bib- 
lhography,’ pp. 280 to 628 inclusive, 

The play causing this enquiry is W. 
Havard’s ‘ King Charles the First: An His- 
torical Tragedy . . . 1737.’ This is entered 
(and located) in my reference work on p. 143. 


ABBREVIATED List. 


{All’s well. . .] Love betrayed 
Burnaby 1703. 

All’s well . . . altered by J. P. Kemble 1793. 

[Antony -and Cleopatra] All for love... 
written in imitation of Shakespeare’s style by 
J. Dryden 1673. 

Antony and Cleopatra... founded on 
Shakespeare, by Sir C. Sedley 1677. 

{Antony and Cleopatra] Caesar in Egypt, by 
C. Cibber 1725. i 

Antony and Cleopatra: A burletta, by Sir C. 
Selby (c. 1842). 

Antony and Cleopatra: A burlesque, by F. C. 
Burnand, 1866. 

Arden of Feversham, 1592. 

Arraignment of Paris, 1584. 

[As you like it] Progress of Pertinax Puzzle- 
wit. A burlesque of the “Seven ages..... 
(c. 1870). 

Birth of Merlin 1662. 

[Comedy of errors] The twins. A_ farce, 
altered from Shakespeare, by W. Woods 1780. 

Compendious examination of . . . complaints 
by W. S —. 1581 

{Coriolanus] Ingratitude of a Common- 
wealth. Adapted from Shakespeare, by N. 
Tate 1682. 

[Coriolanus] Invader of his country, by J. 
Dennis, 1720. 

Coriolanus with alterations by J. Thomson 
1749. 

Coriolanus or the Roman- Matron altered 
and taken from Shakespeare, by T. Sheridan 
1755. 

{[Cymbeline] Injured Princess or the fatal 
wager, by T.. Durfey, 1682. 


. by C. 
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Cymbeline altered from Shakespeare, by 
W. Hawkins 1759. 

Cymbeline with alterations by D. Garrick 
1762. 

Cymbeline altered by H. Brooke 1778. 

Cymbeline revised by J. T. Kemble 1800. 

Cupid’s cabinet unlock’t . . . by W. Shake- 
speare [c. 1645. 

Double Falsehood . . . written originally by 
W. Shakespeare, now revised and adapted 
by L. Theobald 1728. 

Faire Em, the Miller’s daughter (c. 1605). 

Fifth of November, supposed to be written 
by W. Shakespeare 1830. 

George-a-Greene, the Pinder of Wakefield, 


Odd. 

Hamlet: An opera... 1712. 

[Hamlet] Slender’s ghost, in imitation of 
Shakespeare . . . 1748. 

Hamlet; altered by D. Garrick 1771. 

‘Hamlet’ travestie by J. Poole 1810. 

Hamlet: Dramatic prelude, by J. Bush 1834. 

[Hamlet] Barrow diggers... in imitation 

y Woods 1839. 

" [Hamlet] A burlesque burletta by C. Becking- 
ton 1847. 

Hamlet the Dainty: An Ethiopian burlesque, 
by G. W. H. Griffin (c. 1849). 

{Hamlet] Thin slice of Ham let, by the 
cooker-up of ‘ The duck’s motto’ (c. 1850). 

[Hamlet] An old play in a new garb, by G. E. 
Rice 1852. 

Hamlet, the ravin’ Prince or the Baltic 
Swell and the diving Belle 1866. 

[Hamlet] Bubble ghost and his son, by A. 
Teetgen 1869, 

[Hamlet] Throw for a throne or the Prince 
unmasked, by “ Sergeant Zinn” (c. 1870). 

{Hamlet ] Hamlet revamped. A travesty, by 
without a pun, by C. C. Soule 1879. 

Hamlet improved. A travesty, by G. H. 
Columb 1880. 

[Hamlet] Hamlet or not such a fool as he 
loks 1882 

[Hamlet] Rosencrantz and Guilderstern, A 
travesty, by W. S. Gilbert 1893. 

Havard (W.) King Charles the first: An 
Historical Tragedy. Written in imitation of 
Shakespeare 1737. 

Ireland (S. W. H.) Henry the Second. An 
historical drama, supposed to be written by 
Shakespeare, 1799. 

Ireland (S. W. H.) Miscellaneous papers and 
legal instruments under the hand and seal of 
W. Shakespeare, including . .. ‘King Lear’ 
and a small fragment of ‘ Hamlet’ 1796. 

Ireland (S. W. H.) Vortigern. An historical 
tragedy. Newly-discovered drama of Shake- 
speare’s [performed at Drury Lane 2 April 
1796] 1799 

[Jests] Shakespeare’ s Jests, or Jubilee Jester 
{c. 1769), 

Joan of Hedington: A tragi-comedy. An 
imitation, by W. King 1776 

Julius Caesar, altered bon J. Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckingham 1751. 





King Edward III (issued anonymously and 
attributed to Shakespeare) 1596. 

King Henry IV, revised with alterations by 
T. Betterton 1700. 

{King Henry IV} The Boaster or Bully-huff 
catched in a trap 1859 

[King Henry IV] Droll of the bouncing 
Knight 1860. 

[King Henry 1V] Falstaff’s wedding, in 
imitation of Shakespeare, by W. Kenrick, 1760. 

{King Henry IV] Death of Falstaff: A melo- 
drama 1820. 

[King Henry [V] Life and humours of Fal- 
staff, by C. Short 1829. 

|King Henry V} Half-pay Officers [A medley, 
based on Shakespeare] 1720. 

King Henry V or conquest of France, by A. 
Hill 1723. 

{King Henry VI] Misery of civil war (partly 
from Shakespeare) by J. Crown 1680. 

{King Henry VI] Humphrey Duke of Glou- 
cester (founded on Shakespeare) by A. Philips 
1723. 

[King Henry VI] The Roses, compiled prin- 
cipally from Shakespeare, by R. Valpy, 1795. 

{King Henry VI] Richard Duke of York, 
altered from Shakespeare, by E. Kean 1817. 

[King Henry VI} Historical tragedy of the 
Civil Wars. Altered from Shakespeare by T. 
Cibber, 1720. 

{King Henry VIII} Anna Bullen. 
(founded on Shakespeare) 1680. MS. 

{King John] King John and Matilda, by R. 
Davenport 1655. 

{King John] Papal tyranny in the reign of 
King John, by C. Cibber 1745. 

{King Lear] History of King Lear, revived 
with alterations by N. Tate 1681. 

King Lear and his daughters queer by 
“Hugo Vamp” (c. 1830). 

[King Richard II) Sicilian Usurper (altered) 
by N. Tate 1681. 

(King Richard II] altered by L. Theobald 
1720. 


A tragedy 


{King Richard II} adapted by R. Wrough- 
ton 1815. 

[King Richard III] Ghost of King Richard 
III... by C. Brooke 1614. 

{King Richard III] English Princess or 
Richard III, by J. Caryl, 1667. 

King Richard ITI, altered by C. Cibber 1700. 

King Richard III The Rout. A parody on 
‘King Richard IIL’ (ce. 1770). 

King Richard III, travestie, by W. By. 1816. 

King Richard III, A parody, on the tent 
scene 1818. 

King Richard III, newly altered by T. 
Bridgman 1820. 

King Richard III, brulesqued by C. Sedley 
1844. 

‘King Richard III burlesqued by J. S. Coyne 
1844 


King Richard III A merry mysterie, by C. 
Sedley (c. 1845). 
King Richard III Rise and fall... A 
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burlesque by F. C. Burnand (c. 1868). 
[Locrine] Lamentable tragedie of Locrine . 
by W. 5S . 1595. 
London Prodigal ... by W. Shakespeare 1605. 
Macbeth, with alterations, amendments, 
additions, and new songs, by Sir W. Davenant 
1673. 





bog Ml Epilogue (A burlesque) by H. 
Wright 
ner seh alterations by N. Tate 1731. 


Macbeth, newly adapted by J. Lee 1753. 

[Macbeth] Three Conjurers. .. Stolen from 
Shakespeare 1763. 

{Macheth] Incantation for raising a phan- 


tom, initiated from ‘Macbeth’ by R. Fitz- 
patrick 1789. MS. 
[Macbeth] Congal and Fenella. A tale 


(founded on Shakespeare) 1791. 

Macbeth] Confusion’s masterpiece or paine’s 
labour’s lost . . . ‘ Macbeth’ revived and im- 
proved ... by T. Ford 1794. 

Macbeth travestie, by J: Smith 1813. 

Macbeth: A poem in six cantos 1817. 

Macbeth bewitched: Celebrated comic scena, 
being a mellow-dram of Scotch spirits as dis- 
tilled from the shades of Acheron, by “‘ Hugo 
Vamp” (c. 1830) 


“Macbeth ’ modernised: A most illegitimate 
drama, by R. Bell 1838. 
Macbeth: A melodrama, founded on Shake- 


1850). 
glee, from... 


speare, by F. M. Piave (c. 
[Macbeth] Witches’ 
beth’ (c. 1850). 
Macbeth, somewhat removed from the text of 
Shakespeare, by F. Talfourd (c. 1854.). 
— An opera, with music by 
1860 


[Macbeth] The real Macheth, by the real 
Macduff, from the text of the late W. Shake- 
speare 1889. 

{Measure for measure] Law against Lovers, 
by Sir W. Davenant 1673. 

{Measure for measure] Beauty the best 
advocate . . . by C. Gildon 1700. 

{Merchant of Venice] The Jew of Venice, by 
Baron Lansdowne 1701. 

Merchant - Venice] Northern Lord: A 
ballad (c. 1800 

Merchant of Venice put in 
entirely new, by R. Deverell 1816. 

Merchant of Venice, travestie, by TF. 
Talfourd 1849. 

{Merchant of Venice] Shylock or the Mer- 
chant . preserved, by F. Talfourd 1853. 

{Merchant of Venice] Shylock: A burlesque, 
by G. W. H. Griffin (c. 1860). 

{Merchant of Venice] Peddler of very-nice. 
A burlesque, by G. M. Baker 1860. 

Merchant of Venice purified, by A. 
Zimmermann 1873. 

{Merchant of Venice] Old Clothes Merchant 
or the Young Judge and old Jewry 1884. 

{Merchant of Venice] A burlesque extrava- 
ganza, by F. J. Fraser 1895. 

{Merry Wives] Comical Gallant or amours 
of Sir John Falstaffe, by J. Dennis 1702. 


* Mac- 


Verdi, 


a light now 





{Merry Wives] Diverting history of Sir John 
Falstaff, by Dr. Goldsmith 1789. 

{Merry Wives] Falstaff: A comic opera by 
S. M. Maggione 1838. 

Merry Devil of Edmonton 1608. 

[Midsummer Night’s dream] Merry con- 
ceited humours of Bottom the Weaver (c. 1646). 

{Midsummer Night’s dream] _ Tragical 
history of Piramus and Thisbe, by A. Cowley 
1681. 

{Midsummer Night’s dream] 
Queen: An opera 1692. 

{ Midsummer Ni ht’s dream) Comic masque 
of Piramus and Thisbe, by R. Leveridge 1716. 

{Midsummer Night’s dream] The fairies: 
An opera. Edited by D. Garrick 1754. 

{Midsummer Night’s Dream] Court of 
Oberon, by the Countess of Hardwicke, 1831. 

Mucedorus... A most pleasant Comedie... 


The Fairy 


95. 
{Much ado about nothing) Universal passion 
. . by J. Miller 1737. 
[Othello] Cruel Harlequin: 
‘Othello’ by J. B. Radet 1792. 
Othello travestie . . . by “ Ibef.” 1813. 
Othello, put in a light entirely new by R. 
Deverell 1816. 
[Othello] Jealousy exemplified (c. 1820). 
[Othello] A tragic opera, by the Marquis di 
Berio, 1822. 
Othello travestie, by M. G. Dowling (c. 1834). 


Parody of 


Othello burlesque: “ Dar’s de money” (c. 
1870). 
Pudsey (Edward) Booke . . with Shake- 


spearean extracts from an unknown play by 
W. Shakespeare. Edited by R. Savage 1888. 
[The supposed “unknown play” was Chap- 
man’s ‘ Blind Beggar of Alexandria.’]. 

—_— Widow ... Written by W. S—. 
1607. 

{Romeo and Juliet] History and fall of 
Caius Marius, by T. Otway 1680. 

Romeo and Juliet, revived and altered by 
T. Cibber 1748. 

Romeo and Juliet. with alterations by D. 
Garrick 1748 

re and Juliet] Capulet and Montague. 

17 


Romeo and Juliet travesty, by R. Gurney 
1812. 

Romeo and Juliet, As the law directs: An 
operatical burlesque burletta, by M. Dowling 
1837. 

Romeo and Juliet, Rummio and Judy. 
Burlesque by H. A. Lloyd 1841. 

Romeo and Juliet, travestie, or cup of cold 
poison, by A. Halliday 1855. 

Romeo and Juliet, travestie: 
outrage 1868. 

Romeo and Juliet, New travesty, by C. C. 
Soule 1877. 

Second Maiden’s tragedy, by W. Shakespeare 
[MS. at British Museum] first printed by 
Malone Society 1909. 

Sir John Oldcastle . .. Written by W. 
Shakespeare 1600. 


An _ atrocious 
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Taming of the Shrew] Sauny the Scot, by 
John Lacy 1698. 

[Taming of the Shrew] Cobler of Preston, 
by C. Johnson, 1716. 

[Taming of the Shrew] Cure for a Scold 1735. 
[Taming of the Shrew] Catharine and 
Petruchio, altered by D. Garrick 1756. 
{Taming of the Shrew] Mad wooing 1859. 
{Taming of the Shrew) Katharine: A 
travesty by J. K. Bangs 1888. 

The Tempest, made into an opera, by T. 
Shadwell 1673. ; 
The Tempest, altered by J. Dryden and Sir 
W. Davenant 1674. 

The Tempest, The mock tempest, by T. 
Duffett 1675. 

The Tempest, The masque. . 
W. Boyce (c. 1750). 

The Tempest, An opera 1756. 
The Tempest, altered by R. B. Sheridan 1776. 
The Tempest, The shipwreck, altered from 
Shakespeare 1780. 

The Tempest, The desolate Island, by J. 
Burn 1791. 

The Tempest, Virgin Queen: A drama, by F. 
G. Waldron 1797. 

The Tempest, A comic opera 1801. 

The Tempest, Prospectus . - a dramatic 
ballet, by J. Fawcett 1804. 

The Tempest, Angelica: A poem by Lord 
Thurlow 1822. 

The Tempest, Caliban: A drama, by J. E. 
Renan 1896. 

Thomas Lord Cromwell. Written by W. 
Shakespeare 1602. 

[Timon of Athens] History of Timon... 
altered from Shakespeare, by T. Shadwell 1678. 

{Timon of Athens] Timon in love: A comedy 
hy the Sieur de Lisle 1733. 

Timon of Athens altered by R. Cumberland 
1771. 

Timon of Athens altered from Shakespeare 
and Shadwell by T. Hull 1786. 

Timon of Athens altered by the Hon. George 
Lamb 1816. 

— Andronicus, altered by E. Ravenscroft 
678. 


. composed by 


Troilus and Cressida, founded on Shake- 
speare, by J. Dryden 1679. 

Troilus and Cressida, Siege of Troy, based 
on Shakespeare by E. Settle 1707. 

[Twelfth Night] Half-pay Officers (based on 
Shakespeare) by C. Molloy 1720. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, with alterations 
and additions by B. Victor 1763. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona revised by J. P. 
Kemble 1815. 

[Two noble Kinsmen] The Rivals, altered 
by Sir W. Davenant 1668. 

[Winter’s tale] Florizel and  Perdita. 
Altered by D. Garrick 1762. 

[Winter’s tale] The sheep-shearing. Taken 
from Shakespeare by M. Morgan 1762. 
— tale adapted by J. P. Kemble 


[Winter’s tale] Zapolya [Imitation of Shake- 
Speare] by S. T. Coleridge 1817. 





{[Winter’s tale] Perdita, or the royal milk- 
maid. A burlesque, by W. Brough 1856. 

Yorkshire tragedy. Written by W. Shake- 
speare 1608. 


If your correspondent wishes to pursue the 
subject, the following writers have dealt with 
16s 

Hudson (W. H.), ‘ Early mutilators of 
Shakespeare,’ 1892. 

Kilbourne (F. W.), ‘ Alterations and adap- 
tations of Shakespeare,’ 1906 

‘ Modern corruptions of Shakespeare’s text,’ 
1860 [issued anonymously. | 

Sewell (G.), ‘Tragedy of Sir Walter 
Raleigh,’ 1719. [The Epilogue gives in verse 
Shakespeare’s imaginary objections to his 
mutilators and vandals. | 

‘Stage adaptations of Shakespeare,’ 1863. 
| Published anonymously. ] 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


A helpful book is Handasyde’s ‘ Granville 
the Polite.’ 
FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


LD FUNERAL CUSTOMS: BACHE- 
LORS’ GARLANDS (clxxii, 30, 156, 
231, 302).—May I add a few words, though 
rather late in the day, to what is said at 
clxxii, 30, with respect to the ‘ virgin 
crants’’ (Hamlet, v, i), at Abbots’ Ann. 
When I visited this red-brick ‘‘ classical ”’ 
church on 19 April, 1926, there were then 
about sixty of these hung up inside; the last 
had been contributed in 1921; and the custom 
was still kept up. I gathered from the woman 
in charge of the church that paper gloves were 
carried before the coffin of an unmarried 
man, or maiden, as the case might be, by two 
girls dressed in white; that they were then 
hung up for three weeks in the middle, during 
which the chastity of the deceased could be 
challenged by anyone by tearing down the 
gloves; and that after that, if unchallenged, 
they were hung up permanently at the sides. 
I am conscious, in copying out my notes made 
at the time. that there is a little vagueness, 
and perhaps even a little confusion, between 
the gloves and the ‘‘ garlands ’’ of which, 
ultimately at any rate, they form an integral 
part; but it seems better to leave this as I 
find it. Anyhow, the hanging up the gloves 
for a fixed period is parallel to the more 
ordinary, temporary challenge of flinging 
down a gauntlet upon the ground. Formerly 
it was the custom for any young “ blood,’’ 
who wished to be ‘‘ cock of the walk”’ in 
Tynedale, to hang up his glove above the altar 
in Hexham Priory Church as a general chal- 
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lenge, as alluded to by Scott, in ‘ Rokeby’ 
(VI., xxi). When Bernard Gilpin, the 
‘* Apostle of the North,’’ and in some respects 
the John Wesley of the sixteenth century, 
came to Hexham, he found, and removed, a 
glove thus suspended. I cannot, of course, 
vouch for the particulars given above in con- 
nection with Abbots’ Ann, but I have no 
reason to disbelieve them, and they certainl 
explain the presence of the gloves, whic 
seems otherwise inexplicable. On the other 
hand I have read of one of these ‘‘ crants,”’ 
though in this case at another church, being 
hung up in memory of a girl who is said to 
have been seduced by a young farmer, who 
afterwards refused to marry her, thus causing 
her to die of a broken heart. This certainly 
seems to point to a practice different from 
what is stated prevail at Abbots’ Ann. I may 
add that I have found ‘‘ virgins’ crants’’ at 
Ashford-in-the-Water, Derbyshire, in 1915 
(five); at Minsterley, Shropshire, in 1919 
(seven); at Alne, Yorkshire, N.R., in 1902; 
at Beverley, St. Mary’s, in 1930; and at St. 
Alban’s Cathedral, in the Saints’ Chapel. 
At Minsterley they were hanging from iron 
rods in front of, and above the ( ?) seventeenth- 
century west gallery; and at the end of 
each rod was a small, heart-shaped plate, 
some of which retained initials and a date, 
i.e., 1751 or 1757. The late Dr. J. Charles 
Cox (‘ Churches of Derbyshire,’ ii, 521; 1877) 
gives six instances at Matlock, and also one 
at South Wingfield (i, 441; 1875); but this 
last is said subsequently to have been des- 
troyed by a vicar, as a ‘* bit of dirty paper ”’ 
(‘ Little Guide to Derbyshire,’ 1929, p. 207). 
There are also said (‘ Little Guide to Staf- 
fordshire,’ 1910, p. 152) to be two ‘‘ paper 
wreaths and pairs of white gloves’ at Ham, 
though I do not seem to have noticed these 
myself, 

JoserH EK, Morris. 

Totnes, Devon. 


K FIGHTLY : PRONUNCIATION (clxxiii, 
335).—Two local pronunciations of 
Keightly (or Keighley) are recorded by 
Alexander J. Ellis, ‘On Early English Pro- 
nunciation,’ vol. i (1889), p. 61*: one is as 
if it were spelt ‘‘ Keethley ’’; in the other 
the sound of th is replaced by that of German 
ch (in ich, nicht, etc.). A. Lloyd James, in 
‘ Broadcast English: Recommendations to 
announcers regarding the pronunciation of 
some English place names ’ (1930), gives only 
the pronunciation with th. 
The early spellings, as given by Ekwall in 
the ‘ Concise Oxford Dictionary of English 








Place-names’ (1936), show that originally 
there was a k-sound at the end of the first 
syllable, as well as at the beginning. The 
spelling in Domesday Book (1086) is ‘‘ Chiche- 
lai’’ (as compared with ‘‘ Cicelai”’ for the 
modern Chicheley); and this is confirmed by 
a twelfth-century spelling ‘‘ Kikeleia.” 
Thirteenth-century spellings, ‘‘ Kikhele ’’ and 
‘“ Kyghele,’’ are the earliest evidence of the 
“German ch’ spelling, 

In comparatively modern times th has been 
substituted for the ch-sound, there being some 
acoustic resemblance between them. Jesperson 
(‘ A Modern English Grammar on historical 
principles,’ Heidelberg, 1909, i., p. 286), 
points out that a dialectal pronounciation of 
fortnight as ‘‘ fortnith ’’ occurs in Yorkshire. 
Joseph Wright, in his ‘ English Dialect 
Grammar’ (1905), §291, collects other in- 
stances of the appearance of final th where 
the literary language has the spelling ght: 
‘““drauth ’’ (drought), “ aith ’’ (height). 

H. C. Wyld (‘ A History of Modern Collo- 
quial English,’ third impression, 1925, p. 
289) points out that the younger generation in 
the Keighley district no longer use the old 
sound, and find it more convenient to adopt 
one which can be mastered by speakers from 
farther south. He finds illustration of the 
same phonetic substitution in the spellings 
‘* Edyngburth ’’ (Edinburgh in Lord Berners’ 
translation of Froissart, 1520), ‘‘ Luthborow”’ 
(Loughborough, in Henry Machyn’s ‘ Diary,’ 
1550-3), ‘‘ Usquebath’’ (Usquebaugh, in 
Wentworth Papers, 1711), and “ sith ”’ (sigh, 
in Dr. Jones’s ‘ Practical Phonographer,” 
1701). 

L. R. M. Srracway. 


ASKEW SURNAME (elxxiii, 335).— 

There is a firm of chartered accountants 

of this name in Birmingham, according to 

Kelly’s Directory for the current year. Among 

the private residents there is also a Captain 

Haskew. There are no Haskews in the 
London Directory. 

L. R. M. Srracnay. 


HE BATTLE OF MAIDA (elxxiii, 
317, 355).—It is true that Fortescue makes 
little of the part played by the Highlanders 
in the battle of Maida. Bunbury, whom of 
course, Fortescue follows to a large extent, 
says that the 78th (which contained the High- 
landers) was a young regiment and like 
Fortescue he assigns it no very exciting réle. 
He states that Acland pressed forward with 
the 78th and the 81st, but ‘‘ being threatened 
by the enemy’s cavalry his men got into some 
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disorder and suffered loss, while attempting 
to form squares under the French guns.’ 
Fortescue attributes the retreat of the French 
42nd to the firing of Acland’s brigade and 
adds a little later that there was confusion 
in both battalions of Acland’s brigade, that 
the two commanding officers lost their heads 
and the 78th actually began to retreat but 
quickly recovered itself, ‘* However,’’ he 
goes on, ‘‘ they had done their part well ”’; 
the heaviest casualties fell upon the 78th and 
the 81st. 

Very different is the impression received 
after a perusal of ‘The Adventures of an 
aide-de-camp or a Campaign in Calabria,’ by 
James Grant, which was published in 1848. 
Here a reader might easily get the idea that 
nearly everything was done by the High- 
landers. Led by the impetuous Macleod of 
Geanies and stirred to warlike ardour by the 
shrill notes of the pibroch, they flung them- 
selves with their well-known yell upon the 
42nd French regiment under the command of 
the Marchese di Monteleone. It was advanc- 
ing in column to the attack, indifferent to the 
possible fire of infantry, then known to be 
bad and uncertain, when ‘‘ the tremendous 
charge ’’ of the Highlanders broke it and sent 
the men flying so far that an order had to 
be despatched to the 78th to restrain its fury 
and return, otherwise it might be cut off. 
And again when the French tried to capture 
three guns ‘‘ the steady fire’’ of the High- 
landers made them retreat; the aide-de-camp 
gives an exciting account of the mélée in 
which by an accident he found himself 
engaged. Lastly, we are told that the French 
right and centre retreated in tolerable order 
but the left was swept away and almost anni- 
hilated by the fierce charge of the pursuing 
Ross-shire Buffs, who stormed a house and 
ag igpeem in the capture of an eagle. 

ow are we to explain the difference in 
these two accounts? I venture to suggest that 
the account by Bunbury, who was head of 
Stuart’s staff, was objective and more or less 
official in character, whereas Grant’s is the 
account of a man who took a very active part 
in the battle, had much to do with the High- 
landers and was perhaps a little given to 
exaggeration. His narrative could hardly fail 
to please in Scotland and it is quite likely 
that the substance of it reached the ear of 
Scott. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


RNGRAVED PORTRAIT: IDENTIFICA- 
TION WANTED (clxxiii, 334).—This 
portrait is evidently that of a once locally- 





important native Sicilian, Doms’ Blasius, of 
Manfria (nr. Terranova), but probably born 
at Noto, near ancient Nietum (towards Syra- 
cuse), where the Athenians under Nikias 
were finally defeated. The Netini of the 
inscription stands certainly for ‘‘ them of 
Noto.”’ There is a work known as De rebus 
Netints, in two books, dealing with popular 
customs of the district. 
St.C. B. 


This seems to be No. 29296 of Duplessis- 
Riat Catalogue de la collection des Portraits 
conservée au Département des Estampes 
de la Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris)... 
Manfred (Blaise de) né en 1580, Charlatan 
Sicilien. It is an etching by W. Hollar- 
Parthey, 1464. j.c. 


HE CODE OF WISBY (clxxiii, 335).— 
The port-town of Wisby in Gothland has 
had a remarkable maritime history, and on 
this island in the Baltic can be seen to-day 
the architectural relics of the many sea-faring 
civilisations by which it was conquered and 
occupied. From these races came not only a 
commercial code of laws, but also a maritime 
one. The three chief medieval maritime codes 
of western Europe were those of the commune 
of Oleron (France), the Mediterranean 
‘Consolato del Mare,’ and the Wisby code. 
The last, a collection of sea customs and laws, 
was derived from Baltic, Flemish and Dutch 
sources, including those of Oleron, and parts 
of it go back to Rhodian days. (Grotius is a 
modern as regards these codes.) English 
maritime law, as administered in the Admir- 
alty Court to-day, embraces many principles 
of these ancient collections of customary laws, 
modified and adapted to the varied conditions 
of modern shipping and commerce. ‘ The 
Black Book of the Admiralty,’ ed. Twiss, 
1871-76, will afford still further information 

on the history of these codes. 

R. 8. B. 


E BENEFIT OF SEASICKNESS 

(clxxiii, 335).—Coleridge held it almost 
infallible for curing an old ague, and at a 
seaside place I knew in Southern Ireland, 
inland visitors would be given a row on the 
choppy sea, for the good of their health. 


HIBERNICUS. 


HE SPARTAN PRINCE AND HIS 
CHILDREN (clxxiii, 334).—The story 

of the Spartan King Agesilaus being 
surprised by someone when playing with 
his little son(s) is told in Plutarch and 
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Aelian, In his ‘ Laconica Apophthegmata,’ 
Plutarch tells us that when the king was found 
by a friend astride a reed playing with his 
little children, he said, ‘‘ Don’t tell this to 
anyone till you are a father yourself.’’ The 
story is told again in Plutarch’s Life of Age- 
silaus, as well as by Aelian, ‘ Varia Historia,’ 
xii. 15. In this last place the version is 
slightly different. The King is riding a reed 
in play with one boy only, and when laughed 
at by someone, says, ‘‘ Don’t say anything; 
but when you have become a father yourself, 
then you may tell it to those who are fathers.”’ 
A parallel story was told of Socrates being 
caught by Alcibiades when playing with his 
baby son Lamprocles, Aclian, loc. cit. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


Plutarch in his Life of Agesilaus (Lang- 
horne’s translation), says :— 

Agesilaus was certainly a most affectionate 
father. It is said, when his children were 
small, he would join in their sports; and a 
friend happening to find him one day riding 
among them upon a stick, he desired him “not 
to mention it till he was a father himself.” 

L. R. M. Stracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


HURCH LATIN FROM CHILDHOOD 
(clxxiii, 325, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—I 
could give dozens of personal experiences to 
support your statement. For example, on 
Sept. 8, 1909, at the Breton Pardon of 
le Folgoat, all the fat old fishwives round me 
were robustly singing the Latin Psalms at 
Vespers without any books; and on Sept. 
15, 1906, in a boat.on the Zuyder Zee, a 
Dutch altar-server repeated to me by heart 
almost the whole of the (secret!) Canon, Te 
Igitur, with hardly a mistake. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


HE SOURCES OF ‘JOHN INGLE- 
SANT’ (12 S. viii. 450).—At the refer- 
ence someone inquires for the sources of 
Shorthouse’s historical novel, ‘ John Ingle- 
sant.’ Reference may be made to Linnell, 
‘The True Story of John Inglesant,’ see 
Atheneum, July-December, 1901, pp. 127 and 
222. For M. Summers on ‘ Molinos and John 
Inglesant,’ see the London Times Literary 
Supplement, July 1, 1926, and the three 
numbers following. Paul Elmer More has 
discussed Shorthouse in ‘ Shelburne Essays,’ 
vol. iii., and there is a G6ttingen dissertation 
by E. Rieger, ‘ John Henry Shorthouse und 
sein ‘‘ John Inglesant’’’. But the best 
study of the novel’s sources is that of W. K. 








Fleming in the Quarterly Review, cexly, 
pp. 130-148. The author takes up many 
direct passages and identifies them with their 
original, 
Eston Everetr Ericson. 
iW ead of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
S.A. 


‘“ T)ICKIE ”’ (clxxii. 388).—Not only have I 

heard ‘‘ dickie on his feet,’ but ‘“‘ He 
looks dickie,’’ ‘‘ His affairs are a bit dickie,” 
‘“Tt’s a dickie business,’? and so on. Pat as 
the word comes to me, indeed, I suspect its 
general use in the West Country. 

The relation of the word to a seat on a 
coach is doubtful, perhaps, for such a seat 
was not necessarily insecure. It was as rela- 
tively secure as is the demoted dickie offered, 
in these our days, by certain motor-cars. 

Not inappositely, maybe, can be quoted the 
concluding portion of an editorial comment in 
the Sporting Magazine for September, 1828, 
on a correspondent’s letter about ‘ Stealing 
Great Coats from Gigs and Coach Boxes’: 

While on this subject, we shall take the 
opportunity of putting our readers on their 
guard against the thefts committed by young 
vagabonds who lie in wait for the short stages 
near town, and, by climbing up behind the 
dicky and resting on the step, pick the pockets 
of the passengers who are seated above with 
the greatest facility; as the shaking of the 
coach renders the motion of the hand of the 
thief less perceptible. We understand that 
scarcely a day passes without furnishing 
numerous instances of persons losing their 
property in this way. Whenever one of these 
depredators is seen clinging to the dicky, he 
should immediately be dislodged either by 
menace or force—or, as is frequently done by 
the drivers of long coaches, by pushing off the 
intruder’s hat, which generally has the desired 
effect. 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


OLLAND HOUSE, KENSINGTON 
(clxxiii, 297, 337).—There is no proof that 
any house existed on the site before Sir Walter 
Cope built Cope Castle. Can anyone give 
information about this? Why was Sir 
Walter Cope’s daughter divorced, and who 
was the Blount she married? It is probable 
that the Copes had a vault in Kensington 
Church, in which parish ] think Holland 
House was situated. 

Had Sir Walter Cope any brothers and 
sisters, and when and where did his marriage 
take place? Surely deeds must remain glv- 
ing the date and account of what property 
he bought in Kensington about the years 


1605-7. EB. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead, Berks. 
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E AURORA BOREALIS (clxxiii. 326).— 
This phenomenon has always been known 
to me by the name of the ‘‘ Northern Lights.’’ 
There is a tradition current in the Dilston 
district of South Northumberland that on 
24 Feb., 1716, the day of the execution of the 
ill-fated Earl of Derwentwater for his com- 
plicity in the Jacobite rising of 1715, there 
was observed a brilliant display of the aurora 
borealis, which stained red the waters of the 
Devil’s Water, the stream which flows past 
the ruins of Dilston, the Earl’s Northumber- 
land home. This was associated by the super- 
naturally-minded peasantry with the execu- 
tion, and it has ever afterwards been known 
to them as ‘‘ Lord Derwentwater’s Lights.’’ 
H. Askew. 


PooLe THE TAILOR (clxxiii, 282, 339).— 
A public dinner was held—I do not know 
the date but it was more than fifty years ago 
—at which those who attended all had their 
clothes made by Poole. Poole has a well- 
known branch in Paris, 


C. A. Knapp, 
Captain. 
LUTTRELL (clxxiii. 272; s.v. ‘ Family 


Names from Old Documents’), — The 
family of Loterel, Latterel, Luterel, Lutterel, 
or Luttrell, have been resident in Somerset- 
shire for about seven hundred years, and prior 
to that—in the reigns of enry I and 
Stephen—they held, in capite, the manor of 
Hooton Pagnell, in Yorkshire. 

Andrew Lutterel, one of the heirs to 
Maurice de Gaunt, claimed Cantokes-heued, 
etc., in Somersetshire, 14 Henry III (see Dug- 
dale’s ‘ Baronage,’ p. 402). 

Among the knights summoned by Edward I 
to attend him in his war against the Welsh, 
was Robert Luterel., 

Robert Lutterel was summoned to Parlia- 
ment 23 Edward I (Pryn’s ‘ Regist. of Parl. 
Writs,’ p. 299), 

Galfridus Luterel (with other knights) sum- 
moned to attend the King’s army to Scot- 
land, 7 Edward II (Rymer). 

Sir Hugh Laterel, Knt., was Lieut.- 
Governor of Calais, 4 Henry IV (Rymer). 

JamEs SETON-ANDERSON. 
Sone WANTED (clxxiii. 335).—Is it possible 
that the song inquired for is that begin- 
ning “Oh, Had f but Aladdin’s Lamp? ” If so 
the author was Charles Swain (1803-1874). One 
verse of the song runs:— 

“Oh, had I but Aladdin’s lamp 

Tho’ only for a day, 

I'd try to find a link to bind 

The joys that pass away.” 


H. Asxew. 





The Library. 


Call Back Yesterday: a Book of Letters. 
Selected and arranged by Lady Charnwood. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d. net). 


We have enjoyed much in this book, and 

for that reason will begin by getting rid 
at once of a small grumbling wish concerni 
it: which is, that the compiler had consulte 
with some old hand at editing, who might 
have suggested to her to mark systematically 
which letters are and which letters are not 
here published for the first time, and to state 
either in the introduction or systematically 
where they occur the significance of the omis- 
sions indicated in some of the letters. 

Lady Charnwood tells us how she keeps her 
collection: an original simple, convenient 
method which allows her and her friends to 
look over the letters with ease, so that they 
keep their quality of letters and do not de- 
generate into mere collection-pieces. Going 
through her book with its informal grouping 
of material and its spirited commentary, the 
reader gets something of the feeling he would 
have as a favoured person going through the 
actual collection with the owner discoursing 
at his side. It is decidedly a good one; if 
it contains little of absolutely first-rate 
importance, the general level of interest is 
high, and taken as a whole it makes, so to 
say, a pleasant illustrative document of the 
course of English literature and history. The 
Introduction gives hints and quotations of 
further treasures not produced in this selec- 
tion. 

The arrangement, beginning with a signa- 
ture of Henry VII, is mainly chronological, 
separate chapters being allotted to ‘ Literary 
Lichfield,’ ‘Georgian Letters,’ ‘ Victorian 
Letters,’ and the letters of some Family 
Friends. Nineteenth-century letters are 
divided under ‘ Men of Mark’ and ‘ Men of 
Letters.’ In the latter of these will be found 
what Lady Charnwood esteems as the gem of 
the collection, a fine letter addressed from 
Livorno in 1819 by Shelley to Leigh Hunt. 
The best portion of it gives Shelley’s estimate 
of Boccaccio, but it contains several other 
good remarks on literary topics and some 
little domestic detail as well. There are 
examples, however, which run even this letter 
close. We think better than their owner seems 
to do of the verses of Keate’s friend Reynolds, 
especially of the first piece; Landor on 
Southey is good; so are Hallam’s letters, 
especially that to John Kemble, and though, 
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considered as a letter of Lamb’s, it is not 
specially remarkable, that by Lamb to Lloyd 
on the subject of his poems is not only a trea- 
sure to possess, but contains a pronouncement 
on rhyming of some value: ‘‘ A timidity of 
Rhyming,”’ says Lamb, ‘‘ whether of bringing 
together sounds too near, or too remote to 
each other is a fault of the present day. The 
old English poets were richer in their diction, 
as they were less scrupulous.’’ Fox is repre- 
sented by an able letter to his brother about 
to take up a command in the Mediterranean 
likely to be difficult by reason of Neapolitan 
complications; Collingwood by a letter 
written off Minorca to Mulgrave, in which 
he makes mention of the Elgin marbles (“‘ the 
Articles from Athens ’’); Nelson, by part of 
a letter of 1794 written on board the Agamem- 
non at Porto Noya, and by a note of 1804 
from the Victory to Dr. Harness, For a 
private collection, this is strong in nineteenth- 
century politics and also in letters of military 
men of secondary rank. Of Wellington there 
is but a short note of 1833, which is placed 
between two uncommonly lively ones from 
Codrington to Bunbury. The former illus- 
outes the old view of war (‘‘ Asia in the port 
of Navarin 23rd Oct 1827’’) when “it is 
worth an arm to have been in such a battle ’’; 
the other of 28 June, 1838, describes ‘‘ Old 
Rolle’s’’ attempt to do homage at Queen 
Victoria’s coronation and Victoria’s graceful 
action in rising and meeting him half-way. 
Johnsonians will find several good things to 
glean from the Lichfield chapter, and collec- 
tors of the good things of the day before yes- 
terday mel to please them in that about 
Family Friends. Earlier letters that deserve 
a mention are Vanbrugh to Tonson in Paris 
from Whitehall, 1719—an amusing screed; 
and Halifax (the Charles Montagu, founder 
of the Bank of England) to an unknown cor- 
respondent. 

Appended to the letters Lady Charnwood 
gives some pages of ‘ Personal Memories.’ 


BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE, 


CataLocup No. 617, recently sent to us by 
Messrs. Francis Epwarps, Lrp., is con- 
cerned largely with Voyages and Travels and 
with science connected with travel, geography 
and kindred subjects. A number of old books 
on these topics are described. From those 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries or 
earlier, we take the following: Saxton’s 





‘ Atlas of England and Wales ’—described 

a magnificent copy of the first issue and ag 
in full contemporary colouring and in contem. 
porary vellum--(1574-79: £250); Tycho” 
Brahe’s ‘Astronomiae instauratae Mechanica,’ 
a first edition with portrait and woodcuts” 
(1602: £30); a first edition by Servetus of © 
those ‘ Claudii Ptolomaei Alexandrini Geo- ” 
graphicae Enarrationis Libri octo ’ which cost ™ 
their editor so dear (1535: £30); a first edi- ~ 
tion of Pepys’s ‘ Memoires relating to the 
State of the Royal Navy of England for ten 
years, determined December 1688’ (1690: © 
£12), and a collection of some 600 printed ~ 
sheets giving tabulated details of the goods © 
imported into London and exported, bound 
up in 3 folio volumes (1668-69: 1696-97: © 
£50). An early woodcut book of 1489, offered ~ 
for £20, is the ‘ Compilatio Leupoldi ducatus © 
Austrie filii de Astrorum scientia,’ printed 7 
at Augsburg; and another old book, in an ~ 
edition which is not in the British Museum, ~ 
Bodleian or any other public library, and 
which perhaps might be read with amusement ~ 
by the promoters of ‘‘ fitness’’ in our own | 
day, is Andrew Borde’s ‘ Breuiary of Helthe* 
(1547: £90).  Eighteenth-century items ~ 
include Jonathan Hull’s ‘ Description and ~ 
Draught of a New Invented Machine for © 
carrying Vessels or Ships out of or into any © 
Harbour, Port or River against Wind and 
Tide, or in a Calm,’ which was “‘ Printed for ~ 
the Author ’’ in 1737 and describes the first ~ 
practical attempt to employ steam for pro- 
pelling a boat in the water (£40), and also © 
Dalrymple’s pamphlet, ‘ A Plan for Promot- ~ 
ing the Fur Trade . . , by uniting the Opera- 
tions of the East India and Hudson’s Bay ~ 
Companies’ (1789: £50). We noticed that 
a first edition of Charles Kingsley’s ‘ West- 
ward Ho ’ (1855) can now command £50, and 
that there is here a collection, in 7 large folio 
volumes, of 200 finished original water-colour 
drawings from scenes in Italy done by Edward 
Lear between 1843 and 1847 (£150). 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 3 


are inserted free of 


APPROVED ‘ yaar deg i 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 
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